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SCHOOLS AND DAUGHTERS 

BY EDITH HAMILTON 

"Suzanne," said Miss Coleman, as we seated ourselves at the 
lunch table, "has decided to go to college. She is to have two 
years of boarding school before she goes. To tell the truth, she's 
something of a puzzle. Now you know about schools," continued 
Suzanne's aunt; "where should you advise us to send her?" 

"I may know something about schools," said I, "but please 
remember that I know nothing about Suzanne." 

"Suzanne — well, Suzanne is confusing. She wants to go 
abroad and then come back here for college. She's heard of 
Bedale's in Hants. She likes the sound of Hants and Bateman's 
Burwash and Wormwood Scrubbs. To me they sound dirty. 
And that reminds me — the bathing arrangements at Bedale's 
seem odd, quite Greek, in fact. But Suzanne is interested in the 
classics." 

"Yes," said I, "Suzanne is confusing." 

The detachment with which my guest had questioned me in 
regard to a suitable school for her niece illustrates the attitude 
of the average parent or guardian. Again and again a school is 
chosen without regard to the needs of the girl who is to be sent 
to school. Whatever analysis is undertaken — and it is little 
enough in any case — is of the school rather than of the girl. " Oh, 
yes," says a mother, "that's a good school. Alice Gray went 
there and liked it immensely. It must be all right, because Mrs. 
Gray is very particular." And it was undoubtedly all right for 
Alice Gray; but will it, therefore, meet the needs of Helen Brown? 
Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Brown are fundamentally different women; 
good women both, I grant, but inheritance and training have pro- 
duced for each of them fundamentally different daughters. For 
one automatically to play follow the leader to the other may 
result in a mistake for the daughter that can never be eradicated. 
The first requirement, then, for anyone who is trying to direct 
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the education of a young girl, is to understand the needs of the 
girl herself, in so far as it is possible for one fallible human being 
to perceive the needs of another. 

Courage is necessary for the impartial analysis of a daughter. 
A mother hesitates partly for fear of playing the intruder, con- 
scious as "crabbed age" has always been of an impassible barrier 
between itself and youth; partly for fear of discovering qualities 
that may prove a challenging problem to cope with, partly from 
the dread of ensuing disappointment. She would vehemently 
insist that she is scrupulous in the matter of health: she would 
quote dentist's bills for the straightening of recalcitrant teeth; 
she would tell you of the latest corrective exercises for stooped 
shoulders; she would assure you of the unconscionable sums 
necessary to fill the prescriptions for her daughter's Oxford 
glasses. But before mental and moral examinations she quails. 
It is not an exhilarating experience to acknowledge that in mental 
capacity her daughter does not, seemingly, measure up to the 
standard of someone else's daughter. There is humiliation, 
undoubtedly, in confessing that a daughter has failed to pass 
essential examinations. But were the examinations essential? 
Had not the girl been placed where she did not belong? Very 
probably her failure was due less to general mental inferiority 
than to lack of opportunity to exercise her power in lines where 
she would have shown real proficiency. Her unhappy position 
may be traced directly to the parents' disinclination to gauge 
their child's capacities. It is true that a girl may possess a very 
real lack of high intellectual quality; yet she may develop into a 
happy and useful woman. But if the parents, unwilling to 
acknowledge even to themselves that their child has not the 
expertness in grasping facts and in formulating ideas that their 
neighbor's daughter possesses, and pridefully force her to tasks 
that are not only uncongenial but impossible, pain and even 
tragedy may result. 

Not for a moment do I mean that any child should be told that 
her abilities are second rate; I would have her encouraged and 
required to do her best. But to place her in a school where the 
competition runs high, where she is straining at tasks that are 
impossible for her, where she is embarrassed and perhaps shamed 
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by successive failures, is to run the risk of making her encase 
herself in a covering of defiance through which it is hard to break, 
or of making her weakly suspicious that she is one of the inefficient 
for whom the world has no need. 

I recall the case of a girl whose father, unwilling to make an 
honest estimate of his daughter's intellect, placed her in a school 
that made a specialty of college preparatory work. There, he 
said, she was to stay until she was ready for college; and there she 
stayed for seven years, loathing her Latin and mathematics, and, 
worse still, finally loathing the father who selfishly refused to 
understand her. To him the school authorities had to confess 
that his daughter's classmates had long since passed their 
entrance examinations and were launched on their college course. 
Then the school opened a department that offered domestic 
science and handicrafts, and the girl came into her own. In 
defiance of the father's wishes, her teachers flung aside the Latin 
and algebra, turned her loose amid the shining new kitchen 
appointments, made her secretary of the school chapter of the 
Red Cross, and proved to the father that his daughter had 
already become a serviceable woman without the aid of a college 
education. 

But if it is necessary to know one's daughter, it is also necessary 
to know her school. I speak especially of the need to know the 
boarding school, to the influences of which she may be subjected 
for her most impressionable years. That many parents think it 
advisable to send their daughters away from home for college 
preparatory or finishing courses is evidenced by the large number 
of flourishing boarding schools throughout the country, more 
especially in the North Atlantic States. The principals are pros- 
perous, even rich, women, who are able to pay their teachers 
salaries far beyond those paid to college teachers. Such condi- 
tions exist because parents keep the schools full at prices some- 
times incommensurate with the benefit their children receive. 
But, someone says, how are parents to know whether a school 
will meet their child's requirements? Granted that the parents 
have had the daring to formulate those requirements, should 
they not have the wisdom to examine various schools until they 
make discovery of the one that seems most likely to meet their 
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daughter's needs? Hundreds of mothers and daughters take 
long journeys to Chicago every spring and fall merely that they 
may have a choicer selection of millinery than that afforded by 
their own small raining or lumbering or oil town. Yet they are 
reluctant to add a few hours to their journey in order to investi- 
gate the school in which it is proposed to leave a daughter for 
three years. A telegram that reserves a vacancy in a school is 
dispatched with an indifference equal to that with which the 
father wires to his hotel for a room during a hurried business trip. 

But not all parents show this naive faith, or lack of interest, or 
plain unintelligence, or whatever it may be. They desire con- 
scientiously, even with nervous anxiety, to select the school that 
shall best meet the peculiar needs of their child. Undoubtedly 
the curriculum is important, but of vastly greater importance is 
that intangible something called tone, and the tone of a school 
emanates from the principal. Therefore acquaintance with her 
is of prime importance. Now such acquaintance is, I am aware, 
in some cases well nigh impossible. Nevertheless it should be 
undertaken. Correspondence will do something; personal inter- 
views will do more. If the correspondence looks one way with 
golden promises reinforced in a carefully phrased prospectus, and 
the principal herself seems to look another way, the chances are 
that the tone of the school will be neither equable nor robust. 

I recall once going to visit a school charming to the eye with 
its green turf sloping gently to the sea, its beautiful swimming 
pool, its well-stocked library, its brasses and good mahogany in 
the drawing-room — where the principal's office, the big artery 
of the school life, was a maudlin confusion. The head of the 
school sat at a desk littered with soiled gloves, telegrams, proof 
sheets, a vase of unsavory lilacs, and endeavored to carry on 
with me a conversation that was broken by annoyed orders to a 
nervous boy-in-buttons and irritated answers to telephone calls. 
I sat by the window, glancing when I could across the green at a 
quiet half -moon of sand. Later my experience as a member of 
the staff of that school consistently bore out my first impression. 
The poise which it is imperative that every girl should acquire, 
and which she will most easily acquire by imitation, was lack- 
ing in our principal. All the teachers and the more sensitive 
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girls worked under a strain. To be sure casual visitors of not too 
analytical intentions were delighted by the prettily managed 
social life; they did not suspect the subterfuges that women will 
almost certainly develop in an attempt to eradicate daily friction. 
In such surroundings the uncalculating freedom that is the pre- 
rogative of youth was impossible. 

The adolescent years are too prone to nervous irritability for 
any parent to run the risk of increasing the less pleasant phenom- 
ena of development. All youth is naturally imitative and girls 
will of their own accord model themselves upon a woman whom 
they admire. The morale of a school depends upon its leader. 
Of comparative insignificance are oddities in dress, speech, or 
manner; of high importance are graciousness and mental poise. 
Happily there are many principals who possess these desirable 
qualities. The curriculum is, to be sure, important. One 
reason why parents should completely understand their daughter 
is to prevent their sending her where the school curriculum does 
not offer opportunities for the development of her peculiar men- 
tality: she should not be placed where college preparatory work 
is stressed if she has shown special aptitude for household arts; 
nor where everyone is playing prettily at devising novel salads 
and bonbons if she has a mind that grows rebellious unless it is 
busied with the niceties of mathematical problems and Latin 
grammar. Fads in courses suggest that the head mistress lacks 
a sense of proportion, that she has failed to see big things large and 
little things small; whereas a well-balanced curriculum suggests 
that sanity is likely to pervade the entire school life. No parent, 
through indifference or poor judgment, should run the risk of 
placing a daughter where steadying influences do not emanate 
from the principal. Impressionable youth will recognize and 
make her own the beautiful balance that a wise parent has en- 
abled her to touch in the daily life of her school. 

Only second in importance to the qualities of the principal are 
the characters of the teachers associated with her. Often, in- 
deed nearly always, a girl comes into closer personal contact with 
teachers than with principal. To the latter everyone looks for 
general guidance; to the former the individual girl often owes the 
direct supervision of intimate personal matters. The selection 
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of clothes, the choice of reading, gossip over teacups in a pretty 
study, bedtime talks, belong more especially to teacher and pupil. 
The members of a community made up entirely of women live 
under artificial conditions. Since this is so, there is need of 
additional caution to keep the atmosphere wholesome. 

To find teachers who are stimulating without being sensational 
is not easy. Some principals deliberately cater to the sentimen- 
talism of girlhood and do not hesitate to retain in their schools 
women who take advantage of plastic youth to obtain for them- 
selves gifts and attentions that they crave. Such women are 
often expert in attracting girls and help to keep them entertained, 
but whether the relationship is for the pupil's ultimate good may 
be questioned. A girl of seventeen wrote to me : 

"I'm going to tell you about a Person. She came to my prep school to 
teach either English or Latin, but they were out a math teacher so she took 
that place. She lives in a Settlement House that stinks with straw the blind 
people in the basement are making brooms with — but her room is a small 
oasis of brown rugs and nasturtiums in a brown vase. And she always 
wears one-piece things — brown or green. And she knows how impossibly 
good-looking she is. She's the mental Grasshopper. She's the kind that 
leaves you leaning against the door, trying to break away — your face stiff 
with a forced leer. She's insultingly clever. She has no respect and no 
enthusiasm and no morals. Life for her is a game to outwit the rest of the 
world. She likes Max Eastman and Vachel Lindsay and Russian Jews — 
her latest is that chap who charges thirty dollars an hour to teach you how 
to Radiate and Be. She's read everything new in manuscript. And when 
you're with her, she invariably talks about you with the most consummate 
egotism in the world. And — her name is Smith. But she isn't hateful." 

Fascinating or amusing or really informative as such a women 
may be, one has to ask whether she is, perhaps, the healthiest 
companion for one's daughter's intimate moments. The well- 
balanced young person who has already acquired a certain sense 
of values will take Miss Smith not too seriously; but the unpoised 
girl, oscillating among half a dozen fads, will be swept off her feet 
and will adore her goddess, usually not from a distance, grow 
madly jealous of rival worshippers, and altogether manage to 
waste upon such a friendship a vast deal of time, money, and 
nervous energy. A principal recognizes the decorative value of 
Miss Smith and the serviceableness of her clever talk. But a 
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mother may well demur about whether this is just the influence 
she most desires for her young daughter. A school where fads, 
sensationalism, extremes of any sort, preponderate is not what 
the mother wants; she is, rather, searching for a school that shall 
offer less caviare and more plain food, wholesome but at the same 
time palatable. 

Choice of a college as well as choice of a school must be regula- 
ted by the needs of the girl in question. Only last summer I 
heard the head mistress of a prosperous Pittsburg school remark, 
"Oh, it doesn't make any difference where girls go to college; 
they all love their colleges no matter where you send them." 
This I know to be untrue, for my own years of teaching college 
girls have proved that students after an experimental year or two 
in one college frequently transfer to another. The selecting of a 
college may in two respects seem to a parent easier than the 
selecting of a school: the field is more restricted and the daughter 
oftener makes the decision for herself. But if the choice of a 
college is sometimes less arduous, it is more far-reaching in its 
consequences. Boarding school experience often lasts for only 
two years, but college lasts for twice that time and is more 
vitally related to a girl's life work. Opportunities and aims are 
not the same in all colleges. One has only to glance over Alice 
Freeman Palmer's Three Types of Women's Colleges, already 
quaintly out of date though some of it is, to discover that the 
fundamental differences among the colleges there described — the 
co-educational institution, the independent college for women 
and the annex of a great university — remain as they were in 1890. 
A parent who thinks that any college will fit the needs of any girl 
will do well to disabuse himself immediately of that idea. 

With some girls physical considerations must come first. If 
a girl is none too robust, the college course is going to put her 
health to a rigorous test. Why, therefore, should she be sent 
where the requirements are superlatively severe and where the 
opportunities for outdoor life are curtailed by city surround- 
ings? For such a girl a college in the country may offer rarely 
beautiful surroundings that invite to every form of outdoor 
activity. Here there is less chance of her growing fagged than 
there would be if, in her free moments, she had no place but 
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city streets in which to pass her time. On the other hand, a girl 
with rugged health that flourishes anywhere could without harm 
be subjected to four years of hard work in the more restricted 
physical surroundings of a city college. 

Physical needs are, perhaps, more easily determined than 
mental needs. The over-conventional girl, the girl who has 
somehow managed, even at eighteen, to get herself into ruts of 
thought and action, who is priggish and scared to think, needs to 
be tumbled into an atmosphere where ideas are flung about with- 
out too much caution, where her own ideas are bumped about with 
everybody else's ideas, where she is sometimes regarded and 
oftener disregarded, where the expected thing is seldom said, 
where she strangles and gasps and — somehow survives. On the 
contrary, the girl who is over-inquisitive but not wisely curious, 
who hates restraint but who has not yet learned to distinguish 
between the ephemeral and the permanent, who is, for the mo- 
ment, finding Greenwich Village important, will perhaps be 
benefited by a college where the thought is less experimental and 
follows somewhat cautiously paths that have already been 
tested and found to lead somewhere. 

Special mental aptitudes need consideration. Recently there 
came to me a college girl whose family was soon, because of the 
father's business, to transfer itself from East Orange to London. 
Where was the daughter to finish her college course? Knowing, 
as I did, her interest in English literature, I named at once Ox- 
ford, St. Margaret's, St. Hilda's, thinking all the while of her 
beautiful opportunity to listen, in those rare surroundings, to 
scholars whose names she already knew in books. A few days 
later she came to me again. " Mother," she said, " has been talk- 
ing with one of her friends who's been abroad a good deal, and 
this friend advises Cambridge on account of health conditions, 
— the buildings aren't so old as those at Oxford." As little dis- 
crimination as this good lady showed is evidenced by many par- 
ents. Their daughter possesses, for example, a lively interest in 
dramatic composition: she has already written two or three 
successful little plays for children. With this work she is eager 
to proceed, yet she is sent to a college where, to her surprise, she 
finds no opportunity to pursue her special interest, when she 
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might have gone to another where such opportunity would be 
abundant. Or if the dearest experience in her high school 
course has been the editing of her school magazine and she longs 
to study journalism, as likely as not she travels from Honolulu to 
an eastern college, only to find that the course she longed for 
was to be had at a western university. It is amazing and pitiful 
that the names of the greatest scholars in America are unfamiliar 
to our college-going public, and that parents will not take pains 
to bring their daughters into contact with the minds that could 
best minister to their needs. 

I daresay that all our women's colleges have in the main the 
same general ideal of education; yet their specific ideals are not 
the same and their methods of achieving their ends are amazingly 
different. Everyone knows that the slogan of one college has 
always been "We turn out intelligent gentlewomen!" Another 
college aims to create scholars; another still, breadwinners. I 
talked recently with a woman who had been visiting two im- 
portant eastern colleges for women. In one college it seemed to 
her that a group of conscientious instructors was arranging the 
class period with scrupulous care. Every word was planned 
with a view to the greatest economy of time and thought. The 
line of action was meticulously formulated. The thoughts of 
the students marched in good order between two carefully erected 
fences. March they did for fifty minutes; stragglers were not 
tolerated. In the other, beautiful roadways were pointed out, 
scores of them; students strolled down them a little way and 
caught glimpses of whither the roads led ; they longed sometimes 
to follow those roads far, oh, very far; perhaps the multiplicity 
of roads seemed confusing at the moment, yet one knew they 
stretched on purposefully. During the hour some students never 
strolled at all, but remained stuck at the beginning; their inertia 
was their own business: if they did not care to stray down the 
fair paths pointed out, no one minded that they chose to stay 
behind. There are advantages in each method. Part of the 
parents' problem is to discover which one meets their daughter's 
needs. 

Edith Hamilton. 



